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Japanese Attitudes Toward 
American Military Bases 


BY DOUGLAS H. MENDEL, JR. 


i ies CONTINUED PRESENCE of American military forces 


in post-treaty Japan has been one of the thorniest 
issues in relations between the two nations over the past 
eight years. Two recent events now highlight the im- 
portance of the issue far beyond even the sensational 
Girard case of 1957. One was the explanation to the 
Diet by 


1959) of his Government's detailed plan for the revised 


Foreign Minister Fujiyama (on March 24, 


Treaty, now in the final stages of drafting.’ 


Security 
The other involved the March 30 decision of the Tokyo 
District Court freeing seven Sunakawa base rioters on 
the ground that “the presence of U.S. garrison forces 
here cannot be permitted under [Article 9 of] the Con- 


stitution.”’* While this decision may be reversed by the 


Professor Mende] teaches in the Department of Political Sci 
ence at the University of California, Los Angeles. This article 

based partly on field research in Japan supported by the 
Social Science Research Counci 


facts or opinions expressed herein. A more comprehensive re 


which is not responsible for 
port is being prepared by the author under the title “The 


Japanese People and Foreign Policy.” 


1 See The New York Times, March 25, 1959, for Fuji 
yama’s first explicit statement proposing: deletion of the 
third-power transit clause and use of forces to put down 


domesti prisings 


insertion of guarantee of U.S. defense of 
Japan and latter’s right to be consulted on the deployment 
and equipment of forces in Japan; a specific proviso recog 

itations of Article 9 of the Constitution; and 


of Okinawa and the Bonins from the joint defens« 


Mainichi March 31. 1959 


land survey to extend the Tachikawa Ai 


English edition 


arrested and convicted under a_ special law 
S. bases, were freed in the first such judicial 
that law. Socialists hailed the District Court ds 
most observers predicted ‘ts reversal despite th 
and vague issues involved—all traceable to the 
! 


erican-dictated “Peace Constitution.” Sec also 


rk Times, March 3!, 1959 


preme Court, to which the stunned Japanese Gov- 
ernment immediately appealed, the Sunakawa decision 
added a strong constitutional argument to the arsenal 
of Japan’s Socialists who demand abrogation of the 
Security Treaty and immediate withdrawal of all 

American forces 
One neglected aspect of the base question which has 
lone-range significance is the widespread popular hos- 
tility in Japan toward the American military presence. 
We focus on that aspect in this article, not because 
anti-base sentiment will prevent ratification of the re- 
vised Treaty or topple the Kishi Cabinet, but in the 
belief that democratic alliances must enlist wide public 
support to endure, Lessons from the British experience 
in Jordan and Iraq, and comparable American prob- 
lems in certain areas of the world, show that popular 
reaction to official military agreements cannot be un- 
derestimated if the far-flung network of Western bases 
is to be either secure or morally justified as a “mutual 
defense” system different in both aim and implemen- 
tation from base agreements in the Communist world. 
See Japanese press commentary in the Daily Summary 


the Japanese Pre American Embassy, Tokyo), March 31 
nd April 1, 1959 
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Many foreign observers cluding diploms bs not even a majority of Yoshida’s own Liberal party 
pan, have been misled by their ow onvictions and voters supported him on this, the opposition Social- 
the polite agreement of Japanese conservatives into ists’ contention then as now that the Security Treaty 
assuming that only a noisy minority of leftist students was forced on Japan as the price of a “soft peace” as- 
and intellectuals fails to appreciate the need for Ameri- imes some validity 
can bases in Japan. The British journalist Hessel] Tilt- lable 1 also reveals how anti-base sentiment mounted 
man, for example, wrote on February 26, 1959 that following the 1953 truce in Korea and the beginning 
‘“‘a majority of the Japanese people believe that the of “peaceful coexistence.” By the time of the 1957 
American ‘presence’ is vital to the security of Japan.”* World Poll and the writer’s 1958 survey fewer than 


Table 1 and all other evidence cited in this report 20 percent still favored retention of American bases. 


provide strong evidence against this optimistic view It should be remembered that this was after Washing- 


Rightly or wrongly, the American “presence” has never ton had made several concessions on the base issue (re- 


enjoyed majority support in Japan; the trend has been luction of Japan’s share of base costs; “status-of- 


steadily in the opposite direct and only a minority, es” revision of the Administrative Agreement; and 
even of Liberal-Democrati vors continued hased withdrawal of ground combat personnel). One 
presence of American air or naval forces, much less the in hardly escape the conclusion that American bases, 
introduction of missiles or nucle: ipons. And, far hile moderately acceptable during the heat of the 
from believing that the meri | nce is vital to .orean War, became intensely unpopular after 1953 
Japanese security, a plurality voters in the writer’s ind that no revision of the Security Treaty short of 
1957 studies thought that Americ ba ictually en- ! oval of all bases would command majority support 
dangered their security f th Japanese public 

many observers assume that the air and naval 


TasB.Le 1. NATIONAI 
be continued under the new treaty are more 


AMERICAN BAsEs, | 8 , 
icceptable to the average Japanese, the writer asked 

in percent : aan ; 
| juestion in his 1957-58 surveys. It is true that 
“Do you approve ; tgs 
conservative politicians, veteran leaders, and such 


or oppose the ° : . _ ° re 
presence of U.S Sept el une ) iltra-rightist organizations as Akao Bin’s Dat Nihon 
bases in Japan?” 1/950 157 Aikokut Great Japan Patriotic Party) strongly sup- 


F port the need for long-term American air and naval 
"avor ! 
Oppose tection. But, as we see in Table 2, these men have 


Don’t know 5 t been as successful in enlisting public opinion as 


Potal 100 100 have the anti-base opposition parties and unions. 


No. of replies 2,641 
rasLe 2. ATTITUDES TOWARD 


ee = a poi ~ye 7 Air AND NAvaL Bases, 1957-1958 
Asahi on September 21 1950 ( nd 
June 16-17, 1953, qualify 


after completion of peace 


In pert entages 


an ground forces 


permission of Mr. Tsune leaving Japan. Do you 


b From The New York 1 y ne d Poll. con fay or oppose the con- 
Wilson tinued presence of U.S f 7umé National' 


ducted by International 
1958 


Director, release of Oct 9 une wert 

more opposed to Ameri b thar f the othe x vO / 11 

national samples (Belgiur x i ly, DI] 7 54 

and the Netherlands : fe | 9 35 
c Survey conducted for 

Services, Inc. of Tokyo, J 


Japanese reactions to 
jlurality opposed in 195 t mae opposition Regional ey nduct writer in pan’s second 
| J] 


1957-58. Interestingly enoug! ven at the height of city and ; pics ural area of Shimane Prefecture, 
4 | 1957 
the Korean War. when WW n Yoshida was ‘ 
tenti fA j » National sury ecnducted for riter 

urging retention of Ame! il s ter independence ! 3 a 
, . é Services, Inc., January 31-February 1, 1958 


the public voted 4 to inst I Ol since 
t Asahi Evening New urban Osaka and rural Izumo samples voted 
own surveys cast doubt on such a state t against air and naval bases in mid-1957; the 
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national sample was 5 to | opposed, showing that most 
Japanese make relatively little distinction among the 
types of American forces. As in the case of the more 
general question, Liberal-Democrats and those demo- 
graphic groups with a high conservative voting record 
older men, less-educated and rural) were less opposed 
to American air and naval bases than other groups 
interviewed. But no group even of conservative voters 
gave majority support. We should recall at this point 
that the violent Sunakawa riots concerned extension of 
runways at the great Tachikawa air base, largest in 
Japan.°® 

Not only do the surveys show majority opposition 
to the present level of American bases, but they show 
toward arming 


American or Japanese forces with nuclear weapons. 


even greater Japanese antagonism 
No more than 10 percent of the Osaka-Izumo regional 
samples favored either step, reflecting the intense Japa- 
nese fear of nuclear weapons or testing which the 
Kishi Cabinet has recognized by frequent pledges to 
the Diet.* Japanese are somewhat less opposed to pos- 
session of missiles, as seen in local elections at the 
where 9 percent favored accepting long-range missiles 
from the United States; 44 percent opposed; and 47 
percent were undecided) .’ 

In all national surveys of attitudes toward American 
bases, detailed tabulations not reported here showed 
the same pattern of party and demographic variations: 
anti-base sentiment ranged from slight or moderate 
among most men, older Japanese, those of low educa- 
tion and conservatives generally, to strong opposition 
among youth, college graduates, organized labor and 
others tending to vote Socialist. But one finds less vari- 
ation by sex or urban-rural residence on the base ques- 
tion than on rearmament, with which it is closely 


related 


5 Over 40,000 of the 65,000 U.S. forces in Japan at 
the end of 1958 were Air Force personnel (New York Times 
March 25, 1959). More than 13,000 American naval _per- 
sonnel are stationed at Sasebo and Yokosuka, encountering 
more local hostility at the latter place. 

6 Prime Minister Kishi replied to Socialist members of 
the House of Councillors Budget Committee: “Japan can 
possess small-sized nuclear weapons for self-defense . . . [but] 
as a matter of actual policy the Government takes the stand 
Mainichi, 


March 13, 1959 (in Daily Summary of Japanese Press, same 


of not acquiring any type of nuclear weapons.” 


date Kishi made similar pledges against admission of U.S 
nuclear weapons into Japan, and his Government has been 
very actively promoting cessation of all nuclear tests. 

7 See The New York Herald Tribune World Poll, release 
of June 21-22, 1958 (Elmo C. Wilson, Director). Quoted by 
permissior The six other nations polled (Britain, Italy, 

Netherlands, Denmark and Germany, in order of 
1) ranged downward from 40 to 17 percent 


ssile-approval 


approval 
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The writer was not satisfied with the single factor 
analysis used by Japanese pollsters, since sub-group var- 
Socialist 


camps tends to be more significant in predicting party 


iation inside the Liberal-Democratic and 


policy. To uncover this kind of intra-party deviation 
from or adherence to party policy, the 1957 regional 
results were tabulated in great detail. Table 3 shows 
how various sub-groups of conservatives and Socialists 
stood on the general question of American army bases 
results were similar on air and naval bases) .* 

It is interesting that not a single sub-group of con- 
servative voters in Table 3 approved retention of 
American bases. This helps explain why Liberal-Demo- 
cratic politicians have avoided the issue in their cam- 
paigns (stressing only, in 1959, the value of alliance 
non-Communist world—a popular 


with the more 


policy). It also explains why the Liberal-Democratic 
leadership has pressed continuously for every kind of 
financial, legal-status and other concession to make the 
bases more palatable to the voters. Mr. Fujiyama’s 
requests for a time limit, restrictions on equipment and 
deployment of forces, and firmer guarantee of defense 
commitment in the new treaty should also be viewed 
in this light. 

We note a strong partisan difference between Liberal- 
Democrats of any variety and Socialist voters on the 
base question, and a wider spread between partisans 
in the Osaka sample. But it should worry the Govern- 
ment and comfort the Socialist opposition that all con- 
servative sub-groups deviated from their party’s policy 
while most Socialist groups adhered closely to their 
leaders’ demand for withdrawal of all troops. As the 
1959 elections have shown, this does not mean that 
many Liberal-Democrats will switch their votes, espe- 
cially in elections other than those for the House of 
Representatives. But the extreme deviation of younger 
and better-educated conservatives on the base issue 
combines ominously with their anti-rearmament atti- 
tude to portend danger for the future. Japanese So- 
cialist voters are more unified and issue-oriented in 
all studies this writer has made or seen, and Table 3 
is no exception. As Japan moves toward a new base 
agreement more acceptable to the Liberal-Democratic 


Government, the blunders and internal strife of the 


opposition should not blind Japan’s leaders or Washing- 


ton to the fact that no more than one in four con- 


8 Osaka and Izumo were selected originally in 1953 as 
extremes of economic and political conditions, and interview 
surveys on a random-sample basis were conducted in_ the 
pring of 1953 and fall of 1957. The same bases question 
was used in both years, and results followed national trends 
on this, as on every other question used where national dat 
are available. Every possible validity ard reliability check 
wes used in these regional surveys to supplement national 


polls 
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servative voters (even among 
of that bloc) favors the Ameri 
TABLE 3. PARTISAN ATTITUDI 


AMERICAN BASES IN OSAKA AND Iz! 


“Do you approve or 
oppose the presence of 


U.S. bases in Japan? 


Approve 
Oppose 


Don’t know 


otal 


No. of replies 
Index*® (Total Sample 


Party Sub-Group Lib-Der 
Male 


Female 


Age under 30 
Age 30-50 
Age over 50 


High school education 
Middle school educ 


Grade SC hool educ 


High political info." 
Medium political info 


Low political info 


High political activity 
Medium polit activity 


Low polit. activity 


lotal Partisan Group 
Total Partisan 


Gre up 53 


Index derived by s 
percentage favoring bases 
group attitudes and most 
variation in non-respons¢ 
as pluralities pro or con 

b Political information 
two batteries of question 
issues and persons; frequer 
and related acts 

‘ The same question 
regional study 


d ‘Too few cases to pert 


9 No question related 
reaction from more thar 
respondents in the writ 
Asahi or other agencies 
decline at the polls this 
overtures toward Peking (Sox 
statement in the Chinese 
imperialism is the commor 
plit his party and antagor 
reward from China and 


Nishio right-wing and domi 
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gments Most surveys cited in this article questioned respond- 
ents on their reasons for favoring: or opposing the 
presence of American forces on Japanese soil. Approval 
has clearly rested on the weak groynd of temporary 
expediency, while opposition was usually expressed 
re in cerms of offense to national pride than diplo- 

ic, economic or moral dangers. 
Since the preamble to the original Security Treaty, 
oed in the new revised draft, justified the bases on 
ground that “Japan will not have the effective 
‘ans to exercise its inherent right of self-defense be- 
cause it has been disarmed,’ most approval logically 
derived from the weakness of Japan’s Self-Defense 
Forces (see Table 4). The sharp drop from 21 to 4 
percent citing this reason in the 1953 and 1958 na- 
1al surveys accounts for most of the anti-base trend. 


though the Government and its main supporters 


continue to stress the constitutional, economic and psy- 


chological barriers to adequate native rearmament as 
the still-valid reason for keeping American bases in 
Japan, the public seems to have been convinced other- 
vise by the SDF build-up to over 200,000 and by rela- 


e peace in the Far Eastern area. 


PasBLe 4. REASONS FOR AND AGAINST RETENTION 
oF U.S. BasEs 
In percentages 
you approve 
the presence 


rican bases? 19534 Feb. 1958 


ippr é 
Self-defense ade quate 
Fear Communist invasion 


10 reason 


to national pride” 11 
lefense adequate 
involve us In Wal 
to public moral 
ymuic costs 


no reason 
on Base $4 


100 100 
f replies 2498 2422 


al Survey conducted by Survey Division, Asahi 


February 1, 1953 


ew 


Democrat 

vey conducted for writer by Central Re 
January 31-February 1, 1958 

inrequited 
notorious ry few people in either 1953 or 1958 seemed ex- 
tbout the potential military threat posed by Rus- 
xr Communist China. Nations such as West Ger- 
a South Korea and Taiwan have a more positive 


ve to fear Communist aggression and hence build 
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their own defenses and welcome American military aid. 
Most Japanese have shown a great dislike for Russia, 
if not China (until Peking’s line of the past year), but 
not one in twenty of the persons polled feared a Com- 
munist invasion even during the Korean War. Just as 
moderate rearmament has been promoted and accepted 
under the slogan of “domestic defense only,” so Ameri- 
can bases have lost popular appeal insofar as the SDF 
seems adequate to that task. Only 10 percent of male 
Liberal-Democrats in the 1958 sample favored the bases 
on positive grounds of Communist aggressicn, showing 
how little appeal such a favorite Washington slogan 
has for even that group of Japanese voters. 

Among anti-base reasons, “national pride” is logically 
the most compelling as no people enjoys having foreign 
bases except in time of felt danger, and we note in 
Table 4 that more Japanese in 1958 thought the bases 
created a war danger than approved the bases for any 
reason. In fact, the war threat posed by American 
bases was by far the strongest reason given by base 


opponents in the Osaka-Izumo regional survey of 1957. 


Since the argument that Japan runs the risk of be- 
coming involved in any Far Eastern conflict as long 
as American bases remain on her soil is reiterated daily 
by Japanese Socialists and Communists (and weekly 
by Peking and Moscow), we asked the 1957 regional 
samples specifically whether they viewed U.S. bases 
as “an aid or a danger” to their national security. 
Table 5 gives detailed resuits on this crucial question. 

However axiomatic it mav appear to Americans that 
their Japanese bases serve both Japan and general Far 
Eastern security, a 1955 national sample and the two 
1957 regional samples rejected that contention by a 
2 to 1 margin. Even a plurality of Osaka and Izumo 
conservatives joined with most Socialists in agreeing 
that the bases endangered the peace of Japan—only 
those few favoring retention of the American presence 
gave strong assent to the “bases-aid-security” thesis. 
Thus it appears that the most logical argument in 
favor of the bases is viewed by many Japanese as in- 
valid; the reverse logic seems to have greater appeal. 

The alleged “immoral” influence of American serv- 
icemen in Japan, however sensationalized by the Japa- 
nese press during the period 1952-55, does not seem to 
have loomed large in the minds of the national elec- 
torate at any time, although women of both parties 
account for most of the 5 percent citing that reason. 
With the 
1953 and 1958 and reduction of Japan’s share of base 


return of most requisitioned land between 


costs from $155 million to $49 million in that period, 
the economic argument against the bases lost its ap- 
peal. While reduced American spending in recent years 
has worked hardships on many local businessmen and 


ex-garrison workers, we should remember that economic 
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profit was not cited by many Japanese as a reason to 
keep the bases. The relatively weak appeal of eco- 
nomic and moral arguments suggests that concessions 
along those lines have not stemmed the anti-base trend, 
which is more nationalist and pacifist in its orientation. 


Tas_e 5. “Do U.S. Bases Alp or ENDANGER 
JAPANESE SECuRITY?” 


“Do you think American bases 
help preserve Japanese 
security or do they 
Osaka Izumo 
Aug. 1957 Aug. 1957 


National® 
June 1955 


endanger the peace 
of Japan?” 


(percentage ) 
Help preserve security 20 
Endanger security ; 52 
Other or Don’t Know 38 28 


Total 


No. of replies 
Index” (Total sample) 


Regional Sub-Group in 1957 

Favor retention of bases 

Oppose retention of bases 

Favor Japanese rearmament 5 
Oppose Japanese rearmament 45 
Strong Liberal-Democrat 14 
Weak Liberal-Democrat 13 
Weak Socialist 

Strong Socialist 7 36 


a Survey conducted by the Chuo Chosasha (Central Re- 
search Services). 

b Derived by subtracting percentage “Endanger”’ from per 
centage “Help.” 


The net impression from this brief survey is that 
most Japanese question the value to them of the Amer- 
ican presence and are more highly motivated to reject 
than accept it, even under a revised treaty that cuts 
Japan’s obligations and war risks. 

The new Security Treaty, whatever its undoubted 
improvements from the Japanese majority viewpoint, 
still permits American air, naval and logistical bases 
to remain for a period of years, and we have already 
noted how few Japanese approve any kind of foreign 
military bases on their soil. The major alternative to 
complete withdrawal, acceptable to both Washingion 
and Tokyo, would be vastly increased Japanese rearma- 
ment with modern weapons and overseas commitment 
to some kind of “Northeast Asia collective defense sys- 
tem.” Reliable surveys (and other data which we can- 
not give in detail here) suggest that neither full re- 


armament (with constitutional amendment) nor any 
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variety of “NEATO” could must iblic sup- 
port in Japan.’° 
Ameri- 


can Gibraltar” island of Okinaw ( ir major Far 


Another aspect of the d 


Eastern base and under complete U.S. military control 
Perhaps bases in Korea 

for all present Japanese 

batable from a logistic 
nese and Okinawan 

to Japanese control. Ih 
tewic guarantees, howe 
would probably permit 
American base system 
pledge to that effect, or 
1958 Japanese national 


f+ 


bases on Okinawa after 
that the Japancse public d 
sions for the SDF and al 
the Kishi Cabinet painf 
Ryukyus and 


It seems clear that Jay 


sjonins fro 


any alternative to the mi 


in the revised Securit 


10 Surveys by the 
how about 4 to 
10 to | against nucle 
percent who think Ar 
protecting Japane 
attitude ‘ OwWwa d 
third of the writer 
Constitutional ar di t 
{sah poll of November 19 
The writers I 
16; Izumo § 
gative with respect 
known to. exist These 


desirous of Okinaw in re 


than the demand for 1 


Even though the survey evidence cited above must 
scourage Japanese and American official! circles and 
hearten their Socialist and Communist opponents with- 
in and outside Japan, some important counterbalancing 
rs must be mentioned to place the anti-base atti- 

in proper perspective. The writer’s 1957 surveys 
other evidence confirm that most Japanese reject 

se of force in anti-base or other movements.’? All 
irveys show majority acceptance of close ties with 
America and the West, rather than adoption of the So- 


cialist-Communist prescription of neutralism, and this 


must have been strengthened by Peking’s hostile 

ls and deeds of the past year. Finally, the 1959 
inese elections (especially the 10 percent Socialist 
ne in the House of Councillors race of June 2) 
ite that the Kishi Government’s overall policies 
versonalities still have greater voter appeal than 

divided and inept Socialist opposition. In other 
ls, conservative voter disaffection for some Liberal- 
ocratic policies has not yet turned those voters 
the opposition. But these factors should not lull 

her the Japanese conservatives or Washington offi- 
ildom into believing that “ordinary Japanese opinion 
matter much: just listen to the leaders.”?* Both 


lokyo and Washington may find it prudent to use the 


period of grace ahead to build a stronger popular sup- 


port for military defense, whether individual or col- 


ective 


Osaka and Izumo voted 2 to 1 against the Sunakawa 
Doubtless the Socialist Diet- 


of force and boycott to thwart the conservative ma- 


rioters of that year 


the 1958-59 Diet session earned similar rebuke 

voters 

writer heard this view expressed by a U.S. Infor- 
Service officer in Japan in 1953; by a high official 
nany Japa 


U.S. Embassy in Tokyo in 1957 


rvative leaders 


Indian Political Studies and the Scope 


of Comparative Politics: Review Article 
BY LLOYD |. RUDOLPH AND SUSANNE HOEBER RUDOLPH 


— oF ASIAN polit e el isized society 
; l,, | ; 


culture and leade1 


irope 


politics 


oriented, conventional] 
have tended to do: tl nor t t ! t Asian 
setting seemed more ac 


thropology and sociolog 


Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph 
Government at Harvard 


for several years in re 
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the other.’ The assumptions and concepts of con- 
tional comparative politics were shaped by the his- 

of its development in a European and American 

one characterized by political institutions and 

iV1Ol1 which were differentiated and autonomous at 
level of motive, organization and action. Because 
(sian politics has not developed this degree of differ- 
entiation and autonomy but remains embedded in dif- 


Modern political studies of Japan, however, are in many 


exception 
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fuse cultural and social norms and practices, its study 
has tended to be neglected by conventional students of 
comparative politics or subsumed in the investigations 
of anthropologists, sociologists or historians of the area. 
The reluctance of the conventional student of compara- 
tive politics to come to grips with Asian politics arises 
partly from a feeling that his methods and concepts are 
not suitable and that the study of Asian politics cannot 
contribute to the development of his field. Even though 
the number of comparative studies of Asian politics has 
been increasing, these have often been compartmental- 
ized, self-consciously restricting themselves to an Asian 
ambit. 

Recent developments in the study of both compara- 
tive politics and Asian politics suggest that this either- 
or relationship is breaking down. Anthropology, which 
formerly restricted itself to pre-literate cultures, has 
turned increasingly to modern societies, and thus made 
its approach as well as its findings relevant to students 
of the countries conventionally studied by comparative 
politics. “Political culture” is becoming a respectable 
concept of comparative politics. Anthropology has been 
joined by sociology, especially out of the Weberian and 
Parsonian tradition, and psychology, in the Fromm and 
Lasswell traditions, in the task of broadening and deep- 
ening the insights of comparative politics. The effect 
of these developments has been to bring not only the 
concepts but also the “reality” of Asian and European 
politics closer together. However, there is still a strong 
residue of the attitude that East is East and West is 
West and never the twain shall meet—in a text-book 

Because India has a reasonably well-established con- 
stitutional democratic political order, effectively func- 
tioning legal, administrative and party systems, fairly 
well-developed modern classes and a significant level 
of political literacy, it can serve as a meeting point 
which offers something to the conventional comparative 
approach while inviting exploration by a more catholic 
social science analysis. A recently published symposium, 
Leadership and Political Institutions in India,’ fits 
neatly into both these perspectives. The planners of the 
conference (at the University of California, Berkeley), 
from which this volume grew, encouraged the partici- 
pants, many of whom were not primarily students of 
politics, to present papers which focused on political 
themes. As a result, we have a large body of interesting 
materials of considerable value for the student of com- 
parative politics. 

In the opening article* of the book the author ad- 
dresses himself to the relationship between traditional 
values and liberal-democratic values in India. He points 


2 Edited by Richard L. Park and Irene Tinker. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press (also distributed by the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, New York). 486 pp. $10 
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out that traditional values emphasize duty as against 
rights, the social group as against the individual and, 
at the level of decision-making norms, harmony as 
against the adversary-oriented party process. It is with 
this outlook in mind that Professor Brown considers 
the fate of liberal-democratic values and institutions in 
India. Is the Indian context generically different from 
the European? In Europe individualism and the notion 
of rights remained potentialities rather than realities 
until the 17th and 18th centuries, when they were first 
given expression in political creeds. Similarly, the idea 
of adversary techniques in politics, which modern party 
systems exemplify, definitively superseded an earlier 
ideal of harmony which viewed “faction” as subversive 
as late as the 19th century. Thus, while norms of duty 
and harmony are undoubtedly an aspect of Hindu tra- 
dition, they were also norms of an earlier form of socio- 
political organization in the West. There is no reason, 
of course, to expect that the Western evolution will re- 
peat itself in the Indian setting; in fact there is already 
good reason to believe it will not. But the traditional 
values which Professor Brown analyses must be viewed 
with a certain tentativeness; India is unaergoing a vast 
experience of acculturation and social change, produc- 
ing striking modification in her system of values. 
While India’s traditional values and their institu- 
tional expressions modify the meaning of values and in- 
stitutions imported from the West, the new constitu- 
tional democratic institutions, which still exist to some 
extent in the words of Professor Weiner “‘on the suffer- 
ance of an educated elite,”* in turn have an impact 
on indigenous traditions. Some students of Indian poli- 
tics—and many Indian intellectuals among them—have 
argued that literacy, communications, a modicum of 
well-being and a greater approximation of social and 
economic equality are preconditions for meaningful 
democratic politics. Professor Opler’s essay® indicates, 
however, that the electoral process under conditions of 
universal suffrage is itself one of the most important 
agents of democratic acculturation. Thus he points out 
that traditional social relations—especially caste, sex 
and family roles—strongly influence the terms of the 
democratic contest. At the same time, the “one-man 
one-vote” principle requires those contesting the elec- 
tion to appeal to low as well as high castes, thus giving 
authority and power to those hitherto excluded from 
them. In the context of the electoral process, the defer- 


ence and social distance which characterize caste rela- 


3 D. MacKenzie Brown, “Traditional Concepts of Indian 
Leadership,” pp. 3-18. 

4 Myron Weiner, “Some Hypotheses on the Politics of 
Modernization in India,” in the volume under review, pp 
18-38 

5 Morris Opler, 
Local Election in Rural India,” pp. 137-150. 


“Factors of Tradition and Change in a 
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tionships are suspended, and even tl 5 \ idministered community development villages by 
havioral norms are resu d once tl oO! ! ing “functional” leaders whose authority rests on 
“from this point on title and office wwe wi ocratic elections and community service in the new 
have to be actively and openly sough ffices created by the program. These accounts by two 


Indeed, one of the most int ( in writers in this section differ conspicuously from 


volume is the attention giver 1 i al e of the Americans, especially in tone—‘tainted 


7 (Rural Development a1 dmi nd rship” is an indignant phrase, not a clinical one 
(Leadership and Change in thi illa I ming t ( Indians are officials involved with action pro- 
grips with the clash between moder 1 traditional ra and committed to moral as well as material 
culture, the volume attem the ti of cu they can afford neither the detachment nor the 


and social analysis with politica I th the 1 cism of the other writers. 


ture of authority is a thread runnir nout Evelyn Wood is much more sceptical concerning the 


nine articles in these parts of the un P ls made by modern authority on_ traditional 
pearing explicitly, sometim mbed n more ! and, indeed, tends to see the old values and 
desc riptive presentation raqaitio! I . i t les lurking beneath the garb of the new. “Majori- 
lage India is expressed in nume1 tf among of the fifty-one percent order . are not popu- 
them being ascribed stat cl na . ind : i echanisms in village India,” he observes, even 


havior in keeping with a “show of obedience” to please government on 


(dharma) culture, and nor i | rinciple of “safety first”’ is often resorted to The 


primarily with land-hol: i Uri mM Mo . itutory / ani } 1yals, Mr. Wood finds. do not com- 


culture is associated with a a ra : aSCrIDed mand the authority of the traditional panchayat be- 


status--education and oc no! Nan Cast they have acquired the undesirable robes of 


hereditary office or wea cracy and are not yet able to exercise powe! 


fice rather than the pel 1ame of democratic authority The traditional re- 


with the manifestation | : a ent of unanimity in matters of mutual interest 


ties and elections inimity expressed through hereditary spokesmen 
Sushil Dey sees the ommunit ment and mains strong. He finds that the members of the 


National Extension Sery prog! I 1 Cl born castes “are still accepted in parts of rural 


tical role in the “proce transie! ered is authorities whose often arbitrary orders have 
tensive shifts in interests and beyed.”” Mr. Wood describes a kind of carry-over 
These will lead to the “withe: nted from this pattern of traditional authority whereby 
leadership” represented by ul € old oO} ns in the Brahmin’s “teacher” role, for example 
der.” The roots of the old ) I ind Cor cal schoolteacher or village-level worker. even if 
duct based on the caste tem nterest irijan, “gets at least part of the reverence and obe- 
were rotted, Dey argue ind il niy f¢ formerly wn to » Brahmins” (p. 383 


want of an alternative rt : I is a carry-over effect from traditional Kshatrya 
plied, in areas affected by ( eC CO itv too Those who act like bosses whether gOov- 


munity development an tensior officials, politicians or casual visitors—of what- 


“ eo ° ” 
new, venulne iCal 1] 


“easily overawe most village people into 
tives, new types of pel nal . ng tl they were Kshatryas ola still ruling 


approach which includes democrat is a basi ese raja surrogates will be treated 


Vili 


of authority. Dey’s analy ne id excessive deference” but not the affection and 


scription of what he belies Lae ilty accorded the traditional prince 


{ 


° , ' _o bi tee 
scription of what ! . I Wood SCCS the persistence ol traditional pat- 


He sees in the Commu . . . 
of authority in the attitudes towards those with 


agency of change in va 
5 roles (members of devasthans, mahants, puro- 


in technical processes 
| nis, Sannyasi and sadhu the large land- 


ports this view—again 1 the head of the joint family and the caste head- 


empirical in the proc: ' - ae 
| Because action is still inseparable from a religious 


big landlords—is in de ( ! iced i ; d 
Y 


in villages, religious professionals “may at 


6 Ibid, p. 150 

7 Sushil D 
pp. 347-357 

8 Baij Nath Singh I t t ) Evelyn 1 Patterns of Influence within Rural In- 


velopment Program on R 
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assume a powerful influence . are fre- 


consulted and their advice has special 





weight, especially when a religious tradition and a new 
practice seem to conflict” (p. 384). The landowner’s 
authority stems from his relationship to his laborers 
or tenants and frequently extends to neighboring farm- 
ers. The heads of families and castes, however, are 
subject today to shifts in the extent or nature of their 
authority. With the break-up of the extended family 
and its replacement by a nuclear pattern, the autocra- 
tic authority of the head of the household is disappear- 
ing. The caste headman is increasjngly.an ad hoc leader 
rather than a hereditary ruler who must represent his 
caste, consulting his caste fellows before making de- 
cisions. 

Mr. Hitchcock’s article’® develops and contrasts the 
pattern of leadership of two men, separated by a gap 
of a generation, in the village of Khalapur. The first, 
the Mukhia, remained essentially in the traditional pat- 
tern of authority, while the Principal represents a transi- 
tional style. Even though he was an Arya Samaj re- 
former, the Mukhia drew his authority from sources 
in the traditional culture: caste status (he was a mem- 
ber of the ‘dominant’ caste of Rajputs); wealth and 
leisure time; and a large and important family. His 
personal qualities also played a vital role. The fact that 
he was honest, disinterested, impartial and ascetic made 
it possible for him to play the role of arbitrator and 
negotiator which in turn enhanced his authority in the 
village. The fact that he had status outside the village 

that the tahsildar (government official) would offer 
him a chair—and that he was able to keep govern- 
ment officials, particularly the police, at arm’s length, 
meant that he could play the important role of ambas- 
sador for and protector of the village. In his relations 
with his caste fellows and in the reforms he effected 
among them, he remained well within the traditional 
order. Even though he was a follower of the Arya 
Samaj, he did not challenge the authority or practices 
of clerical (Brahminical) Hinduism but concentrated 
on “‘sanskritizing” his fellow Rajputs by getting them 
to drop drinking, meat-eating, whoring and opium- 
smoking. As Hitchcock observes, he was a religious 
as well as a secular leader. The breakdown of his au- 
thority came at the end of a long career when he was 
unable to prevent a member of his own family from 
keeping a woman. “Only a man who was the true head 
of his own family,” the villagers observed, “‘could claim 
to be the father of his own village” (p. 405). 

It was not until a generation later, after Independ- 
ence, “that the panchayat elections created the first 
real threat to the centuries old Rajput domination” 

p. 406). The non-Rajput castes (including the un- 


touchables under the leadership of their caste head- 


10 John T. Hitchcock, “Leadership in a North Indian Vil- 
lage: Two Case Studies,” pp. 395-414. 
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man), their hopes raised by Congress agitation and In- 
dependence, organized to contest the election. Pre-elec- 
tion tension, the fear of violence if the election were 
held, and an appeal to village unity resulted in an agree- 
ment between the Rajput and non-Rajput forces. The 
agreement conceded places on the panchayats to non- 
Rajputs but left the Rajputs in a strong position. While 
the Gaon and Adalati panchayats soon lapsed into in- 
effectiveness, the nature of authority in the village 
had clearly shifted. The Rajputs still refused to recog- 
nize the democratic authority of the non-Rajputs, but 
the non-Rajputs no longer recognized the traditional 
authority of the Rajputs. 

Like the historic Mukhia, Hitchcock’s contemporary 
“Principal” is also a Rajput and this fact is clearly a 
crucial aspect of his authority in the village of Khala- 
pur. But he is a Rajput from outside the village and 
for this reason freed, as he put it, from the animosities 
and suspicions connected with any important village 
family. It was easier, under these circumstances, for 
him to establish a reputation for fairness and imparti- 
ality. Equally if not more important than his Rajput 
status, however, were his identification with Congress 
and the wave of enthusiasm for reform which followed 
its taking power after Independence; his connection 
with a prominent Congress state politician which re- 
enforced his Congress identification and associated him 
with the authority of the government; the achievement 
of his considerable education; and the authority of his 
office of Principal of the Intermediate College, an in- 
stitution in the service of the community's newly found 
desire for education. 

Henry Orenstein’s study of the village of Gaon" ef- 
fectively illustrates aspects of parallel types of authority 
and some of the dynamics of change: the “sanctioned 
passive” leadership of two Brahmins is firmly rooted in 
their caste status, economic position, age and “be- 
havior [which] approaches the ideal [traditional] ethical 
code of the community;” the “sanctioned active” lead- 
Marara- 


striving 


ership of the socially mobile “middle caste” 
thas and nouveau Rajputs (footnote, p. 416 
for status and power, who insist that the numerous 
Harijans “know their place,” yet (because they are 
identified with the Congress party) participate in cere- 
monies symbolizing the equality of Harijans; and the 
“unsanctioned” leadership of deviant members of the 
nouveau Rajput caste, who are not engaged in the 
struggle for prestige but (because the Congress Party 
program justifies it and the traditional social order of 
the village has broken down) are able to gain power 
from supporting the cause of the Harijans and, in turn, 


use it to assist them. Here is a cross-section of tradi- 


11 Henry Orenstein, “Leadership and Caste in a Bombay 
Village,” pp. 415-426 
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tional, transitional and democratic auth function- 
ing in the same village and an identification of the di- 
rection in which change is moving 

Alan Beal’s analysis of Namhalli,’? William McCor- 
and R. Bachenheimer’s of Padu’™ 


present situations in which the impact of modern values 


mack’s of Morsvalli,’ 


and the penetration of urban influences (largely mone- 


1 


tization expressed in cash crops and wage labor) have 
undermined the traditional structure of authority but 
have not as yet provided a new basis for integration 
Neither the traditional village panchayat nor the new 
statutory panchayats are able under these circumstances 
to provide effective or legitimate leads rship Caste sta- 
tus, authority and organization persist, but on an 
atomized basis with no present means of integration 
All three villages are characterized by kaleidos« opi , un- 
predictable factional conflict in which high caste, com- 
mercially wealthy figures are found in the strongest po- 
sition. These men, for the moment, are free of effec- 
tive sanctions from either traditional or modern sources 
of authority and use their power for good or ill de- 
pending on their character and village circumstances. 
As Bachenheimer observes, however: “the changes that 
are sure to take place in the future are an increase in 
political awareness and the growth of political activity. 
As the literacy rate rises, as the general level of educa- 
tion improves, and as the media of communication in- 
creasingly affect the villager’s sensitivity to external 
events, he will become aware that po tical acts and 
decisions directly affect him” (p. 452 

In Totagadde (the Karnatak village analyzed by Ed- 
Khalapur and 


“dominant” 


ward B. and Louise G. Harper) ,"® as in 
to a lesser extent Padu, the existence of a 
high caste has resulted in the persistence of traditional 
leadership and authority and the related characteristic 
from government penetration 


of continued freedom 


through officers of statutory panchayats or govern- 
ment agencies. In all three villages, however, there are 
lower castes 


indications that while for the moment the 


“know their place,” a potential challenge to the leader- 
ship and authority of the high castes does exist—the 
untouchables in Khalapur who claimed that their labor 
on the pathshala was not voluntary and whose caste 
leaders, after Independence, helped organize the chal- 
lenge to Rajput domination in the first panchayat elec- 
Padu who was 


tion; the deviant “bully” Pinjari in 


12 Alan Beal, “Leadership in a Mysore 
437. 

13 William McCormack 
lage,” pp. 438-444 

14 R. Bachenheimer, “Elen 
Village,” pp. 445-452 

15 Edward B. and Louise G 


tion and Leadership in a Karnataka Village 
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ts of Leadership in an Andhra 


Political Organiza 
pp 453-470 


Harper, 


willing to challenge the powers that be, give expression 
to the growing resentments of lower caste people, and 
who could be the leader of a “protest party;” and 
the non-sanskritized sudras in Totagadde, who do not 
it on the village panchayat as pets of the Brahmins 
but are hostile to them and who have leaders capable 
of assuming authority in situations involving only their 
own castes (p. 458 

Another indication of change is the contrasting fates 
of Harijan administrators in Totagadde and Gaon. The 
Harpers report that “several years ago the amildar, the 
highest government official in the area, was a man 
from one of the Untouchable castes. Villagers knew 
this and yet he was treated with respect and courtesy 
accorded to his government position, not his caste af- 
filiation.”’® The Harijan talathi (employee of the Re- 
venue Department who serves tours of duty in succes- 
sive villages) in Gaon irritated many higher caste people 
by attempting, outside the duties of his office, to bette: 
the position of his fellow untouchables and encourage 
solidarity among them by starting a public celebration 
of the birthday of the late Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the 
all-India leader of the Harijans. While he was able to 
get financial contributions from high-caste villagers for 
the celebration and so launch it successfully as an an- 
nual event, high-caste members of the village success- 
fully brought pressure to bear on his superiors to have 
him transferred. In both cases, the authority of office 
carried weight. The Harijan in the lesser office, oper- 
ating in the village rather than outside, and actively en- 
gaged in political and social action outside the ambit 
of his office’s authority, was able to foster the growth 
of democratic authority by acting in a formally in- 
correct manner at the cost of a set-back which a mem- 
ber of a higher caste might not have had to suffer. 

In the broader picture, the present position of the 
modern authority of bureaucratic or elective office re- 
mains very mixed. While traditional authority has been 
weakened everywhere, it has not as yet been replaced 
by a set of norms and behavior which clearly express 
an understanding of and commitment to achievement 
and democratic and bureaucratic authority, in the ra- 
tional-legal rather than the autocratic sense. Authority 
is in transition; its future nature and form are indi- 
cated in these studies of village India which link social 
and cultural analysis with a central concern of com- 
parative politics—the nature of authority. 

Certain political generalizations which seem to have 
been usually valid in Western political studies carry 
over into this new setting. Thus European and Ameri- 
can experience both have pointed to a steady association 
between right radicalism and petty bourgeois support. 


16 Ibid. p. 455 (emphasis added 
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Robert Crane’ indicates that Bengali extremism of 
the 1905 period had this kind of social origins (p. 173), 
and Richard Lambert in his study of Hindu communal 
groups'* finds that communalism has its strongest psy- 
chological appeal to “college students, heads of small 
businesses, clerks, schoolteachers, pleaders and mer- 
chants’ sons” (p. 218). As for the appeal of these 
groups—and so far the national elections have shown 
them to be weak—this class support would remind us 
to look to the cities. Richard Park’ points out that “it 
is in the towns and cities that opposition parties, in all 
probability, will make their most significant strides in 
building an opposition to the Congress government” 
p. 342). This prediction is already proving to be cor- 
rect, most spectacularly in Delhi and Madras, and in 
both these cases right radicalism is the winner—in 
Delhi, the Jan Sangh has been very successful, and in 
Madras the anti-Brahmin D.M.K. emerged as_ the 
strongest single party in the city of Madras in the 
municipal elections during the spring of 1959. 

The emergence of an autonomous sphere of politics 
in India depends on a number of closely related phe- 
nomena—crucial among them being the professionali- 
zation and bureaucratization of political action. The 
Congress, B.G. Gokhale points out,?° owes its profes- 
sionalization to Sardar Patel, who saw that mass polli- 
tics required more than issues and began to organize 
an elaborate apparatus, locate financial resources and 
establish lines of communications with which a national 
party structure might operate. Thus the party apparatus 
became not only professionalized but capable of reach- 
ing a mass electorate. The Communist Party, which 
“professionalized” itself in the same respects, has until 
recently been less interested in being a mass party, em- 
phasizing what Gene Overstreet” calls “specialist lead- 
ership” exercised through fractions inside other organi- 
zations rather than popular leadership. The communal 
parties again have built a specialized political organiza- 
tion,?* but they too have not been concerned with at- 
taching the modernized organizational structure to mass 
support or, if concerned, have not been successful. Dur- 
ing the period which Lambert surveyed, they tended to 
rely on the more ephemeral emotional base of com- 
munal feeling for mass appeal. The Socialists, however, 

17 Robert I. Crane, “The 
Party,’ pp. 169-187. 

18 Richard D. Lambert, “Hindu Communal Groups,” pp 
211-22 

19 Richard L. Park, “District Administration and Local 
Government,” pp. 337-344. 

20 B. G. Gokhale, “Sardar Vallabhai Patel: The Party 
Organizer as Political Leader,” pp. 87-100. 

21 Gene D. Overstreet, “Leadership in the Indian Commu- 
nist Party,” pp. 225-248. 

22 See Richard Lambert, of.cit., pp. 211-224. 
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Leadership of the Congress 


while they are clearly a “modern” party in outlook and 
program, have not only not built themselves a mass 
base, but have not really created a professionalized and 
bureaucratized organizational structure.** Rusch _pic- 
tures their past in terms that call to mind the esoteric 


ideological hair-splitting of much early Marxism. While 


they are turning to a more pragmatic program outlook, 
they have not as yet succeeded in the organizational 
professionalization which is so important for effective- 
ness in mass democratic politics. 

While these essays then indicate that all parties are 
moving toward professionalization and specialization,** 
the impression emerges that only Congress regards the 
tasks of mass politics as centrally important. Socialists, 
Communists and communal parties, each for somewhat 
different reasons, were not, when these articles were 
written, wholeheartedly committed to becoming mass 
parties. Overstreet, Rusch and Lambert nowhere indi- 
cate that anyone in the organizations they surveyed had 
the zest for politics (rather than ideology) as a profes- 
sion which many Congressmen since Patel have demon- 
strated. 

The above remarks are intended only to suggest the 
uses to which this extraordinarily interesting and lively 
collection of essays can be put.*® The generalization that 
the Indian setting serves as an important bridge to 
Europe-oriented comparative politics is underlined by 
Donald E. Smith’s useful survey of Nehru’s political 
thought, Nehru and Democracy: The Political Thought 
of an Asian Democrat.*® Nehru’s thought is not specific- 
ally Indian—he represents the imported tradition. In 
fact, what this book makes most strikingly apparent is 
that there is nothing in Nehru’s political philosophy 
which would be in the least strange to even the most 
parochial scholar of Western political thought in the 
19th and 20th century. The intellectual dilemmas which 
Nehru has faced are comprehensible to anyone who un- 
derstands liberalism, Marxism and the Fabian tradi- 


tion.** What is unusual is the extraordinary self-con- 


23 Thomas Rusch, “Dynamics of Socialist Leadership in 
India,” pp. 188-210 

24 These developments are of course paralleled by the 
“non-political” public activities of the Gandhian tradition, de- 
scribed by Joan Bondurant in “The Nonconventional Political 
Leader,” pp. 279-298. 

25 Some of the more usual concerns of comparative politics 
are covered (in this book) by Robert C. North in his study of 
Cabinet composition; Norman D. Palmer and Irene Tinker 
in their article on Parliament; Helen B. Lamb and Morris D 
Morris in their studies of interest groups; Wilfred Malenbaum, 
Merril R. Goodal and A.D. Gorwala in their analyses of 
planning and administration. 

26 Bombay: Orient Longmans. 1958. 194 pp. Rs.9 

27 For an essay which stresses the effect Gandhi's poli- 
tical style had on Nehru, see Margaret Fisher, “Nehru: The 
Hero as Responsible Leader,’ in Park and Tinker, of.cit., 
pp. 41-65 
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with 


has attempted to use political thought to 


sciousness of the man, the explicitness 
understand 
his environment and in turn used the environment to 
test his personal philosophic commitments 


Nehru’s thought, 


remark 


Professor Smith traces the shift in 


summing it up in the following 


“Nehru’ 


od was 


pene trating 


attachment to science and the scientific meth- 


formed early in life, and has remained the 


factor in his life philosophy up to the 


The 


saw in it the 


one constant 


present time great attraction of socialism was 


that Nehru 
nomic and social problems. Ev 
World War 
his former 
Nevertheless he 
gradually the pragmatism which is 


of the experimental method asserted itself in 


scientili ipproach to eco- 


ents | ling up through 
II had the ef y up many of 
values and among them 
held on te aith in 
possible corollary 


Nehru’s 


statement 


science, and 


economics” p. 38 Chis 


raises some problems about the m ing of 


thinking about 


“science,” 
but as far as the internal logic of Nehru’s developn ent 
interesting 


is concerned, it re presents an explanation 


issessing Neh- 


ru’s response to the liberty-order dilemma posed by the 


does 


The author’s theoretical framework fo1 


India 
Thus he 


} 
conditions cer- 


special circumstances of post-Independenc« 


not seem entirely appropriate to the issues 
Indian 
tain factors which made impossible a blind copying of 


Western Thus 


the rights of personal liberty and freedom of the press 


comments that “Nehru found in 


theories regarding fundamental rights 


could not be considered in a vacuum n relation 
to conditions prevailing a hundred y in coun- 


They hz 


ay conditions in 


inter- 
India.” If 
Indians do not yet 
which makes 


lishmen, it Is 


tries thousands of miles away 


preted in terms of present-d 
this statement means that all share 
that inborn sense of constitutional morality 
dilemma so easy for E: 


But to a large 


fundamental question of whether a 


the liberty-order 


of course correct extent by passes the 
balance has 
been struck between liberty and orde1 er the specific 
terms of the Preventive Detention A 


, 
the press legis- 


lation and the property amendments to the Constitu- 


tion. These are questions whi h cannot be answered 
adequately in the general language of political philoso- 
phy alone. They require a more specific consideration 


of the terms of the laws, justification of specific provi- 
sions and their effects and potential. Furthermore, these 
West 
There 


indigenous 


are dilemmas which have been faced in the 


though not, to be sure, in exactly the ime torm 


is some danger that idjustment to the 


environment” may become a rationalization for evad- 


ing the normative standards which have become at- 


tached to constitutional democratic government 


28 Mr himself doubts that the 


this case 
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Smith 


balance is just in 


whic h he 


Michael Brecher’s Nehru: A Political Biography*** 
essays a much larger canvas than does Smith’s book on 
Nehru and the result is an important work, at once 
sensitive, learned and exciting. It is, as its sub-title in- 
dicates, a portrait of Nehru set against the broad back- 
ground of India’s history in the twentieth century. In 
Brecher’s study, as in Smith’s, Nehru is depicted as the 
embodiment of modern values in India; through his 
great personal authority and central position in the 
Congress and, later, in the government, Nehru acts as 


Mr. Brecher 


portrays Nehru’s personal development from the pam- 


an agent of acculturation in his own right 


pered, Anglicized, dilettante son of one of India’s most 
sire for independence is mixed with an equally power- 
desire to transform India. He writes with a careful 


attention to detail and is disciplined by a sound sense 
for priorities. In portraying the components of Nehru’s 
political thought and his involvement in such problems 
as identifying and creating a nation, drafting a consti- 
tution and making it work, leading the Congress in the 
legislature and through two general elections, and cop- 
ing with the policy, administrative, and financial prob- 
lems of planned development—all in the context of a 


pulls Brecher’s 


study suggests the scope of the problems in India which 


federal system with strong centrifugal 


fall within the conventional concern of comparative 
poutics, 

If Nehru is the symbol of modern India, Gandhi is 
hat of traditional India, though, to be sure, a reformed 
version. The relationship between these two men, so 
important for the course of Indian history, is a central 

eme of Brecher’s book. Nehru’s differences with Gan- 

were great: he accepted non-violence as an expe- 
dient, not an absolute; his social and economic objec- 
ves were radically different, as were his philosophic 
orientation and view of the nature of change. 


Breche1 


Gandhi in spite of himself; who obeyed his heart rather 


The por- 


trait that draws is of a man who followed 


than his mind. Paradoxically, what could be more 


Gandhian? Mr. Brecher observes that “It may well be 
that both Nehru and Gandhi understood their historic 


the Mahatma was the only conceivable leade1 


as long as the struggle for freedom continued; and 
Nehru would succeed him once independence was at- 
tained. It is doubtful whether Gandhi could have 
carried through the transformation of India into a mod- 
But this was never Gandhi’s ob- 
Nehru’s. If Gandhi 
the wiser of the two in the many crises and great de- 


is Nehru 


was more suited to lead after that objective was won. 


ern state” p 170 


jective, while it was emerges as 


cisions of the independence struggle, it who 


8a New York and London: Oxford University Press. 1959 
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Mr. Brecher echoes the views of some other observers 
of the contemporary Indian political scene when he 
writes that “After a decade in power the Congress is 
in decline. To many it appears to have alarming simi- 
larities to the Kuomintang under Chiang Kai-shek after 
the second World War” (p. 496). Its organization, he 
finds, is withering away; its morale and sense of mis- 
sion are deteriorating; corruption and factionalism are 
rampant. There is much to be said for this diagnosis 
of Congress’ ills; but if there is any aspect of Mr. 
Brecher’s analysis which suffers from a lack of historical 
and comparative perspective, it is this assessment of the 
present state of the Congress Party and the course of 
political development which underlies it. The problem 
is not so much whether such difficulties exist—few 
would disagree with Mr. Brecher on this point-—but the 
perspective in which they are viewed. 

The comparison with the Kuomintang points up most 
sharply the need to face the problem of perspectives 
Of critical importance is the distinction between mass 
“corruption” and factionalism and elite corruption and 
factionalism—that is, the difference between the _ re- 
sponse of the many to new opportunities to acquire dig- 
nity and material improvement and the response of the 
few in exploiting the breakdown of authority through 
personal aggrandisement and enrichment. The drive for 
status and economic betterment which agitates Indian 
society and politics today is a product of hope and ex- 
pectation rather than despair and decadence. It is, in 
large measure, a product of the impact of democratic 
values and institutions, an impact which has produced 
a rapidly expanding level and intensity of political self- 
consciousness and an awareness of the possible uses (and 
abuses) of political power. 

rhe history of the realization of democracy in Amer- 
ica and Europe serves to remind us that its virtues were 
not always apparent, much less cherished. Many observ- 
ers of the emergence of democracy in late 18th and 
19th century England and America feared the vulgarity, 
avarice, and ignorance of those claiming political re- 
cognition and the parochialism, ineptness, and lack of 
responsibility shown by the leaders of the previously sub- 
merged. Hamilton’s fear of the “great beast,” Mill’s dis- 
may at the despotism of public opinion were, after all, 
typical of much of the reaction to this process. And 
many of these perceptions were valid. But the aware- 
ness that these characteristics may be common though 
unattractive adjuncts of emerging democracy may tem- 
per judgments of despair. Thus the comparative his- 
torical perspective is certainly one of the requirements 
for assessing what is happening in India. 

Mr. Brecher sometimes seems to judge the Congress 
against the standard of the nationalist period; some- 


times against a standard which implies that agreement 
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should exist on purposes, leadership, and the distribution 
of status and rewards. Both criteria raise some prob- 
lems. Congress in the nationalist period had the unique 
leadership of Gandhi, and the apocalyptic fervor of the 
great civil disobedience campaigns drew all Congress- 
men together. Yet even this period offers a doubtful 
standard. Between civil disobedience campaigns, when 
Congress members were busy with the mundane work 
of administration and legislation, as in the twenties and 
late thirties, the unity of the revolutionary crisis under- 
standably dissolved. Under dyarchy in the twenties and 
under the Act of 1935, the unseemly factionalism ac- 
companying the struggle for office was already appar- 
ent. The problems were merely intensified when the 
advent of adult suffrage in 1952 broadened the base of 
political leadership. And the unity, dedication and im- 
partiality which are the crux of Mr. Brecher’s implicit 
second standard have often been found wanting even 
in the most mature democratic systems. If policy and 


leadership are not going to be imposed in the creation 


of a modern society and economy, but must be con- 
tinuously worked out from among the myriad claims of 
the increasing numbers of those who can make their 
legitimate access to political power effective, division 
and conflict will inevitably accompany the choice of 
policy, leadership and the distribution of sacrifices and 
rewards. The difficulties of the Indian Congress party 
are to be found less at the national than at the state 
level and, if implicit contemporary comparisons must 
be made, are not American state and city politics (say 
in Indiana and Chicago) more appropriate standards 
than British national politics? 

While some Congress party difficulties are undoubt- 
edly a product of the failure of leadership and pur- 
pose, they also indicate its success in releasing the as- 
pirations of a hitherto submissive and static society 
Corruption and factionalism can be an expression 
merely of personal cupidity and pride, but they also 
can be an expression of the as yet undisciplined claims 
of the hitherto faceless and nameless. In India, they 
are an expression of both forces, but the strength and 
importance of the second force should not be ignored 
Bot factionalism and corruption may become a serious 
threat to political order, morality and effectiveness,** 


but where they are an expression of the groping toward 


28b For a more elaborate discussion of these issues, sec 
S. M 
nomic Development and Political Legitimacy 
litical Science Review (LIII), No. 1 (March, 1959), pp. 69- 
105, and Lloyd I. Rudolph and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, 
“Toward Political Stability in Underdeveloped Countries: The 
Case of India,” in Carl J. Friedrich and Seymour E. Harris 
eds.), Public Policy (X) (Cambridge: Graduate School of 
Public Administration, 1959), pp. 149-178 


Lipset, “Some Social Requisites of Democracy: Eco 


American Po- 
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power of the disinherited represent the first fruits 
of democratic politics 
Can India 


whic h are 


afford tl factionalism and corruption 
a sign of the development of political democ- 
racy? They contribute to the legitimacy, and thus the 


stability, of the politica order. At the same time, they 


tend to disaffect much of educated opinion and fre- 


quently undermine efficiency and effectiveness. Fac- 
tionalism and corruption, which Mr. Brecher cites as a 
sign of the “decline” of Congress, have a more ambigu- 
ous meaning than he suggests 

Most studies of federalism to date have followed the 
“East is East and West West” bias 
politics. Joan Bondurant’s new volume in the Indian 
Digest Monograph 


Provincialism: A Study in Problem 


Unity,” is a monument to the unreality of this divi- 


of comparative 
Preas Series, Regionalism versus 


of Indian National 


sion. For example, post-independence India has de- 
veloped a new approacl » th ninistratiy and poli- 


tical requirements of problems, particularly 


1 communications, and the 


Zonal Coun- 


India’s four- 


watersheds. transportation a 
public services. The approach 
cils, each of which in 

teen states. Dr. Bondurant’s volume is equally concerned 


with the dialectic betwe emotionally charged ap- 


val of linguistic cult nationalisms and the ra- 
| 

tional imperatives ot nation unity his dialectic is 
Quebec, 


not of course peculiar te ndiz leralism 


Bavaria and Maharasht uve son ing in common 


on this score. But in tl lal settin the 


rational 
criteria which lie behind the national and regional ap- 
proaches often have ritimacy I they do in 
Canada or Germany ery difficult to assert that 
one side of the dialect rl “better ror constitu- 
tional democracy Wi iltural sub- 
nationalisms may itional unity 
and administrative perilorm the 
function ol democrati 


process by providing nunity and 


| 
identity in the new t ol I 1e dual needs of 
Indian politics for tiveness hang 
in balance here, and Dr. Bondi I provides substan- 
tial assurance that Indiar rather sSuCc- 
cessful in meeting both 

Conere Rule in Bomb 

Dastur and Usha Mehta the product 


Department 


by Aloo J 
two separate 


studies undertaken by Civics and 


Politics in the Univer f Bombay he first is a 


well-conceived and ¢ executed institutional 


‘9 Berkeley Institu ( t itional § lies, University 
of California. 1958. 15 

30 For a gloomy \ 
Harrison ‘Leadership 
Park and Tinker, of 

31 Bombay Popular Book Det 195 3 pp. Rs. 7.5 
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see Selig 


India,” in 


study of the Bombay legislature; the second, a survey 
analysis of public opinion concerning legislative policy 
issues confronting Bombay State. While sometimes sacri- 
ficing analysis for description and raising some misgiving 
concerning the authors’ uses of sample surveys, the book 
makes a contribution to the understanding of state poli- 
tics, parliamentary institutions and political behavior in 
India. In doing so, it suggests the potentialities of In- 
dian politics for broadening and deepening the study 


of comparative politics. 
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GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS OF SOUTHEAST 
ASIA. Edited by George McTurnan Kahin. Ithaca, N.Y 
Cornell University Press. 1959. 531 pp. $6.50 


Che writing of a textbook on the governments and politics 
of Southeast Asia must be counted among the more hazard- 
yus occupations. The student seeks up-to-the-minute infor- 

ition on the countries concerned, a description of their 
onstitutions, and a sage estimate of where hey are headed 
But the minutes tick by at a swift and erratic pace in coun- 
ries which are still searching for a solid footing. As anyone 
who writes about such countries is anxiously aware, constitu- 
tions bear only a tenuous resemblance to political reality, and 

elatively slight shift in the precarious balance of political 
es may produc e drastic and unforeseen consequences 

Che team which Professor Kahin assembled for this volume 

ch familiar at first hand with the country about which 
he writes and all at one time graduate fellows in the Cornell 
Southeast Asia Program 


has dealt judiciously with the prob- 


lems confronting them and their writing has only occasionally 
red from the speed of passing events. Some passages deal- 
with Burma, however, suggest that they were written prior 
Ne Win’s takeover and underwent belated revision, and 
other turn or two has been added to Indonesia’s troubled 
rse. The usual dangers of a collaborative effort have also 
successfully avoided. By means of preliminary confer- 
and joint evaluation of drafts, a high degree of uni- 

ty in style and presentation was achieved, but without 
troying individuality of treatment in dealing with the 


eral countries. A common over-all pattern of organization 
s adopted for each of the sections, exemplified by the ma- 
Historical Background, Contemporary Setting, 
Within that broad 


ework, which also tended to assure more solid fare than 


headings: 
litical Process, and Major Problems 


cital of current events, each author presented his materials 

is own fashion 
ven contributors deal primarily with six Southeast Asian 
ountries. David A. Wilson writes of Thailand, Josef Silver- 
ein of Burma, Herbert Frith of Indonesia, J. Norman Par- 
er of Malaya and Singapore, Wells C. Klein and Marjorie 
Weiner of South Vietnam (with an added chapter on North 
Vietnam), and David Wurfel of the Philippines 
Southeast Asian territories were omitted, the preface 


The remain- 


states, because of lack of competent specialists, but there is 
ilready so large a wealth of material in this stout volume 
that the absentees are not likely to be seriously missed, par- 


] 


ly by the student whose absorptive capacity will be 
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adequately challenged as it is. The authors took as their 
starting point the assumption that Southeast Asia was strange 
to most of their readers and that it was therefore in order 
to present the basic facts of history, geography, population, 
etc. Although no significant effort is made to break new 
ground, it is not, however, an elementary presentation nor is 
there any evasion of the tough problems which confront the 
region and its parts. Each section concludes with a brief 
annotated bibliography for further reading on the country 
concerned 

As far as this reviewer is concerned, the one major ground 
for complaint derives not from what the book contains but 
from what is omitted. In his preface Professor Kahin reports 
that he and his collaborators came to the conclusion that 
“because of insufficient fundamental monographic material, 
an attempt at this stage to form broad generalizations about 
the political systems of the states of Southeast Asia would 
be premature.’ The regrettable result is that the book runs 
strictly on a country-by-country basis with no explicit effort 
at any point to undertake comparisons and point morals. Con- 
ceding that no final judgment is now possible, and with 
gravest doubts that it ever will be, a plausible case can be 
made for the proposition that essentially only comparison can 
bring reasonable certainty as to the differential effect of dif- 
ferent factors (e.g., colonial rule of different types and dura- 
tions) and an understanding of similar or varying types of 
development. What, for example, are the factors and circum- 
stances which seem most likely to promote or to undermine 
the successful practice of democracy? The editor suggests 
that future editions might contain chapters on Laos or North 
Bornco 
final chapter in which Professor Kahin would draw together 


[his reviewer would be very happy to settle for a 


at least a few of the many threads which he has assembled 
in this volume 
Harvard University RUPERT EMERSON 
JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE WEST. By H. Michael Sapir 
Washington: National Planning Association. 1959. 79 pp 


$2.00 


This booklet in the National Planning Association’s series 
on the “Economics of Competitive Coexistence” is a useful 
addition to the existing English language literature on the 
contemporary Japanese economy by such scholars as Jerome 
Cohen and Warren Hunsberger. Mr. Sapir begins with an able 
summary of Japan’s political and economic condition, with 

hasis on the importance of foreign trade to the Japanese 
economy. Next he compares the domestic economy and for- 


eign trade of Japan at the present time with the situation 


from 1930 to 1936, a period in which they were similarly 


dynamic. He points out that, while in absolute terms Japan's 
foreign trade has roughly recovered its prewar level, it con- 
considerably smaller fraction of total world trade 

it did during the 1930-36 period. He then analyzes 

s economic relations, now and in 1930-36, with three 
regions of primary importance: the West, especially the United 
States; the underdeveloped (or, as they themselves would pre- 
the “developing’’) areas, especially those of Asia; 


and the Sovict bloc, especially Communist China. In the first 


stresses the recent diversification of Japanese exports 
nited States, the emergence of American foodstuffs 
and coking coal as major Japanese imports, and of course the 
tremendous importance of trade with the United States to 
the Japanese economy. In the second case, he analyzes the 
nature of Japan’s trade and reparations agreements with South 
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and Southeast Asia. In the third case, he emphasizes the ob- 
vious political intent with which Communist China has ma- 
nipulated its commercial relations with Japan, the most con- 
spicuous example being of course the virtual termination of 
those relations by Peking in 1958, and the resulting tendency 
toward disillusionment in Japan. 

Next Mr. Sapir discusses the prospects of the Japanese 
economy, which he finds reasonably encouraging provided 
the rate of population growth continues to slow down and 
provided foreign trade continues to expand at something like 
its recent rate. He then analyzes the outlook for trade with 
each of the three regions already mentioned. He considers 
the future of Japanese trade with the United States to be 
fairly promising, since even the Socialists have come to realize 
that it cannot be greatly curtailed in favor of the Soviet 
bloc. In the case of South and Southeast Asia, he points out 
certain limitations that have caused Japan’s trade with the 
region to expand less rapidly than might have been hoped. 
Among these are Japan’s difficulty in selling capital equip- 
ment, which is much in demand in South and Southeast Asia, 
at prices competitive with those asked by other industrial 
countries, and the unsuitability of some South and Southeast 
Asian exports to the Japanese market. With regard to the 
Soviet bloc, Mr. Sapir doubts that any great commercial ex- 
pansion is either possible or desirable. As the best guarantee 
against the possibility of such an expansion, and against the 
unfortunate results that might ensue, he recommends a liberali- 
zation of American and Western trade, exchange, and aid 
policies, and a liberalization of Japanese laws and regulations 
which tend to hamper trade and investment by foreigners 
in Japan. 

Two minor criticisms may be noted. Mr. Sapir leans to- 
ward the term, “Sino-Soviet bloc” (an unfortunate one which 
has become semi-official in Washington) to denote what would 
better be called the Soviet bloc. Secondly, he seems very 
vague about SEATO: in a note on page 74 he refers to 
‘Taiwan” as being a member of it, when he should have 
said Pakistan, and on pages 61-62 he says that American 
military aid in Asia is “concentrated on SEATO countries.” 
This is simply not true; about three-fourths of all American 
military assistance and defense support (the latter being eco- 
nomic aid designed to make it possible for the recipient 
countries to maintain adequate armed forces) given to Far 
Eastern and Southeast Asian countries goes to South Korea, 
Nationalist China, and South Vietnam, none of which is a 
member of SEATO, although South Vietnam is under its 
protection. In spite of a few such flaws, Mr. Sapir’s booklet 
is an excellent one which contains many useful facts and in- 
terpretations that cannot be mentioned in a brief review. It 
deserves a wide and thoughtful reading 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


HAROLD (¢ HINTON 


BUDDHISM IN CHINESE HISTORY. By Arthur F. Wright 
Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1959. 144 pp. $3.75 


This book is a little gem: small in size, attractive in format, 
flawless in proof-reading (I noted only one error), elegant in 
phrasing, and—best of all—thoughtful, authoritative and up- 
to-date in its coverage of one of the great subjects of world 
history. Buddhism in Chinese History is based on six lectures 
presented at the University of Chicago, and concludes with a 
useful selection of further readings, mostly in English and 
French, and an index. The author develops his theme chrono- 
logically and is careful at all times to sketch in the background 


and opposing forces which sometimes aided, sometimes im- 
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peded, the growth and eventual line ddhism in eastern 
Asia. It is a great story master. A 
few illustrations, selected my the tex show how the 
Buddhist figure was modi i h nturi by the ideas 
which played on the min Indian and 
Central Asian influence I feeling of t ndous exalta- 
tion’ gave way in due « ' to most hinese folk 
belief and fleshly jollit 

Arthur Wright mak I wo! 0IN about the 
Chinese, as a result of | lor i l e persisting 
ideal is the notion of lf-consistent 
entity ») only in peri lisintegratic ave the Chinese 
shown any responsiver ( her ( ie Chinese 
rather than absorbing 
them 4) the Chinese 
idea or way of life a Chinese 
through their govern I 4 I t trong as 
erted their authority ver tter I or and belief 
These are important concl r “A h a dent of Chinese 
history of whatever 
Columbia Universit GOODRICH 
THE WELFARE STATE IN NEW ZEALAND. By J. B 
Condliffe 1] WII Ltd New 


York: Macmillan Ce } DI is $8 


London: George Allen & I 


Although this book 
edition 1959 the aut '¢ : n j Making 
first published I t f no I up the 
story where the hoc t I yhasis here is on 
the period since but the author w i id the 
earlier developments The cen 
tral theme i that the ) f i New Zealand 
is production from. the country 
should avoid overburdenitr t wit! if ] ] lustries and 
expensive social vice t lar, the thor intil re 
cently, Professor nor nis f ilifornia 
argue that ine eliminat 
mone pent I mul illowar might bet 


health 


ed and that 
ter be used capit 
He emphasizes that 
dustrial growth, th 
growth in order t 

The first third 
depression and wi t tempt vdlanned 
insulation of the « nor tr h 1 net r} 1 and 
other controls. A ch 
mainly with the vat y 1 t reminder, “‘it 
f New Zealand 
is, and always as luring I abour 


solidly based up ipitalist f nterp! About half of 


the oo] 1 devoted ( f a I »\ n ! uC 


still remains true 


regime, 


tivity the borrowing projects 
the operation of econon nterp tl rnment chief 
ly in the public utility Id, t i] I labor-manage 


ment regulations, and 


author de- 
scribes public utility per i her general way 
but he gives more letailes overag ) t ciliation and 


irbitration system and of the s i] rv nally there is 
1 discussion of foreign pol | . e whole field 
but puts emphasis on New interests in 
the islands of the South P Cc ar na | to expand 
trade relations with other ntrie ludes that there 
is not much room for the 7 ile with Asian 


countries 
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[he greatest value of the book is that it brings up to date 
the record of government economic policies in New Zealand 
Much of this information is summarized in numerous maps, 
tables and diagrams. A_ regrettable feature is the relegation 


of 24 pages of footnotes to the end of the book 


University of Mississippi RUSSELL H. BARRETT 


EMERGENCY ’58, THE STORY OF THE CEYLON RACE 
RIOTS. By Tarzie Vittachi. London: Andre Deutsch. 1958 
123 pp. 10s 6d 


. 
Tensions between SinSalese and Tamils have been latent 


Ceylon for generations. However, that these should boil 
in violence of pogrom proportions during 1958, is as- 
inding to one who knew that island a few years before. In 
brief volume, the editor of the Ceylon Observer vividly 
recounts the episodes in the two-month destructive orgy, and 
places them in their historical and political contexts. In his 
painful task, Mr. Vittachi gives a brilliant factual portrayal 
nd a keen analysis of precipitating factors. The events of 
ce included mass murder in the provinces, organized 
looting, house burning, and murdering in Colombo, and pitched 
battles between mobs and the military. Most violence was di- 
i toward Tamils by Sinhalese. As disorder gained mo- 
tum, attacks were focused on government officers as they 
howed dedication to duty. Clearly shown is the process where- 
mob law moves from an original pse udo patriot objective 
ward destruction of the state itself 
Mr. Vittachi is chiefly a reporter of the life cycle of chaos 
but he is also an acute analyst. Sinhalese-Tamil tensions are 
fitted into the context of rising unemployment and unrest in 
troubled economy. But why did the floodgates open? The 
nswer lies in Prime Minister Bandaranaike’s enthusiastic 
pt, and stridently pro-Sinhalese government (Mr. Ban- 
iike come to power on a platform of Sinhalese domi- 
Riding the tide of Sinhalese nationalistic fervor, the 
nment pandered to mass pressures and illegalities when 
were consistent with its narrow nationalistic goals. Mr 
achi finds the crucial condition for mass violence in the 
ikening of the rule of law, and the demoralization of the 
and its enforcing agencies. Mr. Vittachi will receive no 
ion from the existing Ceylon government, but one may 
ve that most Ceylonese wiil recognize him as an abl 
larly, and courageous patriot 


ty of Miami BRYCE RYAN 
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